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REMARKS | 


on THE 


' PROCEEDINGS or Taz SOCIETY . 


\ 


WHO STYLE THEMSELVES 


% THE FRIENDS or THE PEOPLE.” 


- 


DEA Sin, 


WIEN the aſſociation of the ©* Friends of 
«© the People” firſt aſſembled at the Free-ma- 
ſon's Tavern, you expreſſed ſome degree of 
ſurpriſe at hearing that I diſapproved of their 
reſolutions ; and you were pleaſed to aſſign 
ä © mn 


L [ 4 ] a 
as the cauſe of your ſurpriſe, that you had 
always conſidered me as a friend to reform, 
and an advocate for civil and religious libertxy. 
I hope ever to deſerve thoſe venerable names, 
while the former is directed at a proper time 
; to the remedy of actual grievances, and the 
' -* Hatter are combined with order and piety. 
| My reaſons for diſſenting from the declaration 
of the Society, you will find at large in the 
following letter. They are not particular but 
general, and, therefore, at the ſame time that 
' I give them to you, I give them likewiſe to 
the world. | 


It may be thought, pethaps, that the uti- 
lity of this diſcuſſion is ſuperſeded by the late 
Royal Proclamation, But the Members of 
the Society openly aſſert, that the Proclama- 
tion is inapplicable to themſelves, and were 
it even generally acknowledged to apply, it 
would not ſurely be improper to juſtify by 

argument the condemnation pronounced by 
authority. | 


RE- 


, E 


REMARKS, &c. 


IN the preſent criſis of European politics, 
and the preſent ſtate of national affairs, the 
Reſolutions of a Society . in this kingdom, 
eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
Parliamentary Reform, will naturally excite 
attention, and call for oppoſition or concurs | 
rence. 


The Society in queſtion aſſumes a plauſi- 
ble appearance. It proclaims itſelf under the 
faſcinating title of an aſſociation of. The 
Friends to the People.” Its declared ob- 
je& is reformation, and not revolution. Its 
addreſs is drawn up with ingenuity and ele- 
gance, and the liſt of its Memhers certainly 
includes many reſpectable names. | 


This fair appearance, it is to be preſumed, 
is not the veil of infidious defign. Poſſeſſed 
of no powers to penetrate into the hearts of 
men, let us charitably infer from their pro- 
feſſions that their motives are good. Candour 
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161 
on the preſent occaſion would induce us to 
conclude, that this Society is compoſed of 
perſons, who are really impreſſed with a be- 
lief of ſubſiſting evils in the preſent conduct 
of Government, and a deſire to reform them: 
of perſons, who perceive the ſpirit of revo- 
lution breathing in the writings, the diſ- 
courſes, and the public meetings of an active 
party in the kingdom ; —of perſons, who, 
perhaps, deprecate the conſequences of a di- 
rect attack upon the conſtitution, and are 
willing to avert the blow by a removal of 
thoſe 3 evils which they conſider 


likely to invite it. 


This, ſurely, is the faireſt ſuppoſition 
which can be made on the motives of their 
conduct. But on ſubjects of importance it is 
not ſufficient that the motive can be juſtified. 
Serious deſigns are amenable; not only to the 
bar of conſcience, but alſo to the tribunal of 
wiſdom ; and the fulleſt aſſurance of good 


intention in the propoſers of any meaſure 


ſhould-not hinder us from examining with 


caution the nature and conſequences of their 
propoſition. 


Theſe 


. 
Theſe Gentlemen openly avow in their ad- 
- dreſs, that the views by which they are ac- 
tuated are ſtrictly conſiſtent with the princi- 
ples of the conſtitution: that they aim to re- 
form its abuſes, not to derange its ſyſtem. 
This may be true, with reference to their 
own ideas on the ſubject. But while charity 
forbids us to conſider them as the tools, and 
conviction of their abilities prevents us from 
ſuppoſing them the dupes, of others, it is no 
derogation either from candour or diſcern- 
ment to contemplate them, as the uninten- 
tional friends of a faction, whoſe ohject is 
not to reform, but to deſtroy. 


I mean not to aſſert or to imply what 1 
ſhall not endeavour to prove; the aſſertions 
and implications of an anonymous writer 
muſt reſt entirely on the ſtrength of his ar- 
guments: he has no weight of character to 
ſtamp them with value, or give them cur- 
rency in the world. 


The declaration of the Society croſſes me 
in a queſtionable ſhape, and I muſt ſpeak to it. 
I mult ſpeak to it on the general reaſons for 
1 reform; on the preſent neceſſity for any 
parti- 


L 
particular alteration; and on the probable con- 
ſequences of ſuch alteration ; as they may 
affect the Britiſh: Conſtitution, and the wel- 
fare of the * at large. 


. is a FOR? term: it is the 
duty of man both in private and in public 
life. It ought to form a chief occupation of 
the citizen, and a principal employment of 
the ſtateſman. Half the proceedings of a 
good government are actual reforms. To re- 
move evils as they ariſe is one great end of its 
inſtitution. Good does not always preſent it- 
ſelf to be ſecured, but evils ever occur to be 
corrected. To ſome kind of reformation, 
therefore, as highly neceſſary at this, and at 
all times, I ſhall readily ſubſcribe,” as long as 
evils and abuſes exiſt. But it does not follow 
that I ſhould ſubſcribe to the declaration of 
„The Friends of the People.“ I muſt 
firſt be convinced that the circumſtances 
they propoſe to correct are evils ;—that they 
are evils of magnitude and importance; 

that they are not counteracted in practice; — 
that the projected alteration will remove 
them, without ſubſtituting as many, and as 
great in their room has it will not itſelf 
' ſubvert 
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ſabvert the conſtitution, nor forward the plans 
of thoſe who avowedly deſire to overthrow it. 
All theſe particulars muſt be proved, before 
the real patriot will be diſpoſed to allow, 
that change is neceſſary; — that the change 
ſuggeſted by the Society is reformation 
ther its deſigns are conſiſtent with the wel- 
fare of the ſtate, or that they are not calcu- 
lated to produce confuſion and anarchy. 


In the firſt place, I think it may be aſſerted 
with ſafety, that there is no evil in politics, 
but the actual unhappineſs of the people. A 
good government naturally promotes the 
welfare of a nation, and the converſe of the 

propoſition is equally obvious and true. 
What, then, are the queſtions which pru- 
dence ſuggeſts on the ſuppoſition of political 
evil? Is not this the language of political in- 
quiry? Are the people unhappy ? Do they 
ſuffer from this pretended abuſe? Does it af- 
fect their civil liberty, their ſecurity, their 
comfort? If it can be proved that it does, a 
practical evil exiſts which calls for reform. 
If it does not, however the circumſtance . 
complained of may deviate from theoretical 
| perfection, it is no real and ſubſtantial evik 
: B Tt 
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It muſt be acknowledged that there are many 
defects in the beſt theories of government; 


but theſe defects are evils only as they are 


ſuppoſed likely to be felt in practice; and if 
it can be proved from experience that the ob- 
liquity of ſyſtem is productive of no practi- 
cal unhappineſs, it deſerves ot to be branded 
with the name of evil, and conſequently it 
does not invoke the ſpirit of reformation.“ 


It cannot, moreover, be denied that thoſe 
imperfections of theory which appear moſt 
likely to produce practical evil, are frequent- 
ly, and, perhaps, generally counteracted in ex- 
ecution. If in the nature of things there be a 
proneneſs to corruption, there is likewiſe in 
the conſtitution of the human mind a ten- 
dency to oppoſe this inclination, and to con- 
fine the exerciſe of authority within its pro- 
per boundaries. The corrective, which is 
not to be found in ſyſtem, is often ſupplied 
in practice. | 


* It may be obſerved, that regular and proportional 
{ſyſtems are ſeldom or never applicable to the affairs 
of men. Our beſt inftruments are irregular in their 
formation, The netes of harmony and the meaſure 
of time are Ps 94.7 yagi the various combinations of 
mechaniſm in an organ and a watch, 
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But granting for arguments fake, that cer- 
tain parts of a conſtitution do produce ſome 
degree of evil, the next queſtion to be re- 
ſolved is, do they not likewiſe produce ſome 
portion of good ? And as the good or the 
evil preponderates, we muſt then argue for 
their continuation or remoyal, 


It is alſo highly neceflary to examine, 
whether the parts ſuppoſed to be defective, 
are not ſo intimately interwoven with the 
conſtitution, that they muſt ſtand or fall to- 
gether. If this be the caſe, and the conſti- 
tution be profeſſedly good as a whole, the 
duty of the patriot is obvious. None but a 
madman would induce the certainty or even 
incur the imminent hazard of deſtroying his 
body, for the ſake of removing a complaint 
in one of its members. 


It is a lamentable truiſm that no human in- 
{titution is free from evil. Our choice in life 
muſt be directed, not ſo much by The greateſt 
certainty of good, as by the leaſt probability 
of ill. This increaſes the hazard of ſubſe- 
quent change, as well as the difficulty. of 
original decifion, and the generality of evil 
proves that the bare exiſtence. of it is not 


1 ſuffi- 
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ſufficient to warrant alteration. It is the 
misfortune of an enthuſiaſt to pine in the 
ſhades of eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, and to baſk only 
in the light of ideal reform; but it is the 
characteriſtic of a wiſe and temperate man, 
to be content, on the whole, with that mix- 
ture of clouds and ſunſhine, which the pre- 
| ſent conſtitution of things exhibits, which 
he perceives to be e to the general 
courſe of nature, and which he finds may be 
employed to the important purpoſes of life. 


But independent of theſe confiderations, 
when we balance the advantages and diſad- 


vantages of alteration againſt the good and — 


evil of eſtabliſhments, clini itſelf muſt be 


taken into the account to {well the ſum of 
| inconveniences. e 


YL 


Whatever good is ultimately effected by 
change, it is certainly productive of much 
immediate evil. Change excites conteſt, and 
inflames animoſity. It creates diſguſt, diſ- 
quiet, and confuſion. It is, therefore, the 
dictate of reaſon, as well as the mandate 
of religion, that we ought not to meddle 
. with them who are given to change.” 


I think, 
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I think, my friend, reflections ſimilar to 
theſe (whenever they occur) will check the 
ſpirit of theoretical reform, Ir is a ſpirit, in- 
deed, natural to the human mind, and fre- 
quently originating from the nobleſt mo- 
tives; but it is ſo eaſily aſſumed for intereſ- 
ted deſigns, ſo liable to be perverted from its 
primary intention, and ſo prone to produce 
unpremeditated evil, that it requires to be re- 
preſſed by the curb of prudence, or to be 
guided by the ſteady hand of no ordinary 
{kill. . | 


It is time to apply theſe abſtract obſerva- 
tions to the caſe before us. Let us examine 
by them the declaration and addreſs of the 
Society, and ſee how far the real friend of 
the people is warranted in withholding his 
ſupport from their meaſures, We muſt firſt 
conſider the ſtatement of evils they preſent, 
and next the propoſed alteration, with their 
probable conſequences. 


The declaration then directly aſſerts, that 
inadequacy of repreſentation, and want 
of freedom and frequency in elections, are 
evils in the Britiſn Government which call 
for 


6 ws J 


for reform. Before we can determine that 
the repreſentation is, or is not inadequate, 
we muſt be informed what repreſentation 
implies, and for what purpoſes it is adopted 
into the Britiſh Conſtitutioa. On theſe im- 
portant points I ſhould be happy to know 
the opinion of the Society; but as the mem- 
bers are ſilent on a ſubject which deſerves to 
be thoroughly examined, they will excuſe 
me if I turn to their democratic brothers in 
reform to ſolicit information. With many 
of theſe I have lived in habits of friendly in- 
tercourſe, and if I know my own heart, I 
would 'readily co-operate in any ſcheme to 
increaſe their happineſs, which did not go 
the length of ſacrificing to their defires the 
Conſtitution of my country. But I am not 
irradiated by their philoſophy ; I wander, on 
the contrary, with theſe pretended luminaries 
of the age, as with the twinklings ſtars of 
other ſyſtems, waoſe rays are too feeble to 
direct my ſteps. 


Theſe advocates for revolution dwell with 


rapture on a ſyſtem of perfect repreſentation, 
which a man of common underſtanding may 
own without a bluſh, he wants faculties to 
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comprehend, or taſte: to reliſn. Its excel- 
lencies are ſo ſubtle that they eſcape obſer- 
vation, while its faults are groſs, weighty, 
and notorious. Complete repreſentation is 
the idol of novel politicians ; the acute au- 
thor of the Rights of Man” bows down 
before it with the ſame blind veneration as 
the weakeſt and moſt ignorant of hls adhe- 
rents. But what deity reſides within it? 
or what is its hallowed form but the fanciful 
image of ideal good: 


Repreſentation would imply in ſtrictneſs 
that all the individuals who compoſe a people 
ſhould ſpeak by the voice of a delegated few. 
This 1s the ſpeculative ſcheme, but what is 
the practical application? The ſavage repub- 
lican begins by excluding one ſex from all 
ſhare in government, either perſonal or re- 
preſentative. He thus narrows the definition 
of mankind, confines the privileges of free- 
dom to the exerciſe of power, and cuts off at 
once the more pleaſing, more virtuous, and 
equally intelligent half of the human race from 
all participation in “ its natural and inde- 
“ feaſible rights!“ I uſe not this argument 
ludicrouſly. I conſider it as areal confutation 
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of the viſionary ſchemes of democracy: a 
Macauley or a Wolſtoncraft I ſhould ſuppoſe 
would heſitate to allow that men are born to 
freedom aid women to flavery.* But fe- 
males alone are not excluded from this per- 


fect commonwealth ; the childhood and ado- 


leſcence of the more worthy gender are con- 
ſidered as undeſerving of repreſentation. 
Now on what grounds do the affertors of 
the Rights of Man thus proceed to reduce 


the ſum of repreſentable citizens? Clearly 


on the ſuppoſition (whether preſumptuous 
or well founded) of inability to judge, or 
propenſity to be biaſſed, in thoſe whom they 
reject. Let this reaſoning be extended as 
far as it will apply, and it will on as juſt 
principles exclude all, who from infirmity, 
ignorance, or folly, from ſelf intereſt, par- 


* It would be difficult to prove any natural infe- 
riority in the women except in point of ſtrength. ; 
even in this, inferiority is not univerſal, and were it 


admitted by the democrate as a reaſon for excluſion, 


it would render corporeal ſtrength the criterion of 
perſonal freedom and happineſs ; a conceſſion which 
would ruin the ſyſtem of equality at once. As to 
occupations, the ladies might maintain with great ap- 
pearance of truth, that the management of a houſe 
and family, which commonly falls to their ſhare, is 
as conſiſtent with the taſk of legiſlation as moſt of 
the uſual employments of men, | 


tiality, 


[00051 
tiality, or vice, are liable to judge, or prediſ- 
poſed to chooſe, amiſs. How large a portion 
of mankind will be comprehended under 
cheſe deſcriptions! It is no reply to aſſert 
that it would be an invidious, an improper,” 
an impoſſible attempt, to point out thoſe of 
our fellow citizens who ought to be exclu- 
ded from repreſentation by ignorance or vice. 
Jam ready to confeſs that it would, and they 
muſt conſequently be admitted; but if it be 
neceſſary tothe adopted plan of theſe refor- 
mers, to admit thoſe to franchiſe who by an 
extent of their own' reaſoning ought to be 
debarred from its privileges, it is a fair de- 
duction to infer that the plan itſelf is defec- 
tive in its principle. Unleſs the majority of 
a nation, told by the head, were good and 
wiſe, I do not ſee how actual repreſentation 
could be conſiſtent either with wiſdom or 
goodneſs. 


But without uſing the weapons ſupplied 
by democracy in practice againſt democracy 
in prixiple without puſhing the ſelf-ſug- 
geſted arguments of theſe ſpeculators to 
their utmoſt extent, let us be content to trace 
an Progreſs of their ſyſtem as > far as they 

2 | wul - 
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will permit it to be extended. Of the people, 
thus reduced in number by their own exclu- 
ſions, all cannot unite in the choice of the 
ſame delegates ;—the majority therefore muſt 
elect: this majority may conſiſt of few, and 
by conſequence nearly half of theſe remnants 
of democracy, theſe reliquæ Danaum will be 
unrepreſented. Of thoſe who agree in the 
choice of the repreſentative it 1s highly pro- 
bable that he will not ſpeak the real ſenti- 
ments of moſt ; he will, therefore, not 
only be obnoxious to thoſe who oppoſed, but 
to many of thoſe who elected him; and after 
all the ſublime eulogies on a perfect national 
il repreſentation, the number of thoſe who are 


j actually repreſented will be reduced to a moſt 
inconſiderable minority. 


Neither is this all; repreſentation may be 
conſidered in two lights, as ſimple or com- 
plex; that is, as immediate or progreſſive. 
In the immediate repreſentation of a populous 

; country, either the conſtituents are ſo nume- 
rous that we cannot ſuppoſe their delegate 
will ſpeak the ſentiments of many, or the 
number of repreſentatives is ſo large that 
we cannot expect to find harmony and de- 
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cifion in their councils. In progreſſive or 
ſubdivided repreſentation, which is the fa- 
yourite ſyſtem of the age, the delegate has 
no connection with the primary electors. 
He is the repreſentative of clubs or ſocieties 
who are choſen to elect him. To theſe clubs 
he is under obligation, but he is under no 


obligation to the lower orders of the people; 
of theſe clubs he may ſpeak the ſentiments, 


but it is not neceſſary that he ſhould ſpeak 
the ſentiments of their electors. How is 
this evil to be remedied ? Can the delegate 
be amenable to the people? Certainly not; 
for ſuch a ſyſtem would virtually render the 
the people immediate electors. Can the ſo- 
cieties be puniſhed for their choice? Cer- 
tainly not; for the ſocieties would not then 
be free to chooſe : they may, however, be 
re- elected, they may be compoſed of diffe- 
rent perſons, Undoubtedly they may, but 
the members of the new ſociety will pro- 
ceed to the choice of a delegate who muſt 
conſider himſelf as indebted and anſwerable 
folely to themſelves. I cannot conceive a 
ſyſtem in which, under the name of freedom, 
the lower claſſes of the people might be 
trampled upon with more facile impunity. 


G3 The 
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The ſcheme of perfect repreſentation, or, 


(as it is ſometimes called) the organization 
of a numerous people, appears, when exa- 


mined, to be deluſive and impoſſible. It may 


float in the brain of a viſionary, but no attempt 
can be made to reduce it to practice, with- 
out giving riſe to evils as numerous and as 
great as thoſe which originate from any 
other mode of government. It is an Utopian 
ſcheme, ſuited, perhaps, to an aſſembly of 
angels or of perfect Chriſtians, but by no 


means adapted to the general character of 
man. 


I do not impute to the members of the 
Society, ſuch chimerical plans of repreſen- 
tation as have lately been preſented to the 
world by ilumined politicians : 1 am per- 
ſuaded better things of them. Either they 
have not given themſelves the trouble to 
think deeply on the ſubje&, or they have 
thought differently upon it. But as ſome 
more complete ſyſtem was certainly ſuggeſted 
to their imaginations, when they preſumed 


to call the preſent inadequate, and as they 


have withheld from the world their ideas on 
the ſubject, I was obliged only to ſtate and 
combat 


„ 
combat thoſe with which I was acquainted, 
Let us now contemplate repreſentation in 
that ſober, rational, and uſeful light, in which 
it is regarded and adopted by the Conſtitution 
of England. | 


Repreſentation then, I apprehend, is'con- 
ſidered by this Conſtitution, not as the origin 
but as the controul of goyernment. Govern- 
ment was. eſtabliſhed before repreſentation 
began ; our wiſe forefathers ſaw as clearly as 
their deſcendants, that the happineſs of a na- 
tion ought to be the chief object of govern- 
ment; and they ſaw too, that government was 
very liable to loſe ſight of this object, unleſs the 
people were protected from tyranny ; unleſs 
they had an opportunity of ſtating their grie- 
vances and expreſhng their deſites. But 
they were not mad 2 to form the in- 
verted, anarchical, and ridiculous idea, of a 
a people governing. their governors; firſt 
electing whom they pleaſed to rule them, 
and afterwards diſplacing them at will, if 
they did not rule them as they approved. 

In the firſt place, they eſtabliſhed certain 
definite, wiſe, and facred laws, as the vene- 
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rable ground works of all judicial proceedings. 
Theſe laws enſured and {till enſure, to every 
individual, however low in tation, or deſ- 
titute of property, freedom, ſecurity, and 
relief, from oppreſſion. Theſe are the char- 
ters of liberty and happineſs, of which the 
people of England have a right to boaſt ; and 
till the Britiſh Conſtitution be changed, it is 
next to a moral impoſſibility that theſe noble 
charters ſhould be wilfully infringed. But 
in the next place, as the property of indivi- 
duals is liable to be applied to the exigencies 
of the ſtate, our anceſtors conſidered it as 
equitable, that thoſe who were taxed ſhould 
hkewiſe be repreſented. It was ſettled, 
therefore, that the owners of ſmall property 
ſhould elect the poſſeſſors of larger, on whom 
the weight of taxes would fall in a heavy 
proportion to whom the reaſons and neceſ- 
ſity for taxation ſhould be ſtated by the ſer- 
vants of the Crown, and from whom an aſ- 
ſent to their impoſition ſhould be previouſly 
obtained. This was the origin of the Houſe 
of Commons. And here it may be obſerved 
with every appearance of truth, that our Con- 
ſtitution, as far as relates to the repreſen- 
ration of diſtricts, has become more and more 


s 
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popular in theory every year of its con- 
tinuance. The original qualification of a 
freeholder was, at leaſt, twelve times greater 
than it is at the preſent day. Our forefathers 
(if they reaſoned at all upon the ſubject) ſaw 
the great probability there was, that the 
poorer and more dependent claſs would al- 
ways be biaſſed or corrupted by thoſe, who 
could gratify and employ them. They, 
therefore, fixed the ſtandard of franchiſe on 
a competency which they hoped might ſe- 
cure independence. But with the decreaſe in 
the value of money there has certainly been 
in this reſpect a gradual change in our Con- 


ſtitution. The Society who declaim ſo 
loudly againſt the innovations of time, muſt 


determine, if this be a ſufficient change to 
juſtify reform. 


/ 


The Houſe of Commons, then, was firſt in- 
ſtituted, that men poſſeſſed of property might 


point out, both for themſelves and their elec- 


tors, the hardſhips of particular taxes, and 
might give their aſſent to thoſe which were 
equitable and neceſſary. But after its inſti- 


tution it gradually increaſed in power, and 


the people with it in ſafety and happineſs. 
| When 
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When men of large property wete to be 
elected, it was impoſſible that the people 
ſhould not elect many, who had improved 
their natural talents by all the advantages of 
education; who had matured their opinions 
by leiſure and ſtudy, and who, by the ap- 
plication of their minds to the ſcience of po- 
litics, : were able to deviſe ſchemes- and for- 
ward plans of public benefit and improves 
ment. The lower Houſe ſoon became an 
eſſential part of our riſing Conſtitution. It 
not only repreſented the complaints of the 
people, withſtood the tyranny, or conſented 
to the taxes of government, but it propoſed 
many important regulations and amendments, 
which, without the exiſtence of a Houſe of 
Commons, might never have occurred to the 
thoughts of a ſovereign and his counſellors. 
Such were the powers originally poſſeſſed, 
or ſubſequently obtained, by the repreſenta- 
tives of the people. With the enlargement 
of their authority and uſe, their dignity in- 
ereaſed; they did not conſider: themſelves 
as the mere mouths of their conſtituents, but 
as heads appointed to conſult and deliberate 
for-the nation at large. 'The Houſe of Com- 
mons as it exiſts at preſent, is partly repre- 

ſentative 
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ſentative and partly legiſlative ; in the for- 
mer light, it is obliged to preſent the pe- 
titions and complaints of the people; in the 
latter, it is not bound to abide by their in- 
ſtructions; and the reaſon is obvious. Of 
their own happineſs, the people are compe- 
tent judges; they feel, and they ſhould ſtate 
their grievances. Of apparent good, they ſee 
the advahtztge, and ought to expreſs their 
wiſhes to obtain it: but they are not the beſt 
judges of the mode in which evil is to be 
amended, nor of the means by which good 
is to be 2 


If this ſtatement of the intention, the du- 
ties and the province of a Houſe of Commons, 
be founded in truth, what inference can be 
drawn from hence to determine the queſtion 
of adequate repreſentation | Perfect ſyſtems 
of repreſentation, we have ſeen, are ideal, 
and inapplicable to the nature of man. May 
not that, on the contrary, be pronounced 
adequate to the purpoſes of freedom, hap- 
pineſs, and government, which collects to- 
gether a conſiderable number. of perſons, out 
of the maſs of the people, and from every 
part of the kingdom; ; choſen by men of dif- 
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ferent ranks and opinions, of various tenures 


and qualifications ; poſſeſſed of property ſuf- 
ficient to intereſt them in the welfare of the 


ſtate, and of talents ſufficient to fit them for 
the taſk of legiſlation ; diffuſive enough to 


be acquainted with all the wants and wiſhes 
of the people, and numerous enough to de- 


bate with deliberation and prudence on the 


multiform obje&s of government ? I have 
omitted the eſſential quality of worth, be- 
cauſe I would not venture to aſſert, that it 
is confined to any peculiar mode of repre- 
ſentation, But under the foregoing deſcrip- 
tion we contemplate a Houſe of Commons, 
which repreſents, perhaps, in the higheſt 
practicable degree the property of the nation, 
the Members of which are connected with 
the people by the fame intereſts, paſſions, 
and manners, and by the numerous relations 
of natural and civil life ; who (in the abſence 
of other motives) are more likely to place their 
ambition in flattering the wiſhes of the peo- 
ple, than in ſupporting the meaſures of Go- 


vernment, and who, whether they continue 


in power, or fink again into the common 
maſs, are liable to ſubmit to the laws they 


have 
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have ſanctioned, and the taxes they have! um- 
poſed. ' 


Let us likewiſe. recolle&, that while the 
ſubordinate parts of the community are thus 
connected with the Government, the very 
loweſt claſs of the people, though not avow- 
edly repreſented, are yet as much ſo in reality 
as four-fifths of the actual electors, and as 
much ſo as their dependent ſtate will allow 
under any form of repreſentation ; that 
though they pofleſs no property, they are 
capable of obtaining it; that while they 
are deſtitute of the goods of fortune, they 
have a title to public ſupport, and are equally 
protected from injury with the higheſt order 
in the ſtate, by the certain, acknowledged, 
and Immutable axioms of law. 


I am not at all more inclined to reſort to 
authority, than the Society whoſe views I 
am conſidering; but as they have begun 
their addreſs by appealing to the opinions of 
reſpectable men, I may be allowed to ſtrengthen 
my arguments by the language of PALEV, 
to whoſe well-digeſted obſervations as much 
credit and deference is due as to the occa- 
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| ſonal dictate of any eminent ſtateſmen, who, 7 
1 from various motives, might ſometimes in- 4 
if | Cline to forward a reform in Parliament. The 9 
| i following are his obſervations on this impor- . 
| I tant ſubject : x No prudent ſtateſman 4 
| [| * would ſubvert long-eſtabliſhed, or even $ 
10 6 ſettled rules of repreſentation, without a 7 
. proſpect of procuring wiſer or better re- 7 
0 | ** Preſentatives. This, then, being well ob- 3 
1 * ſerved, let us, before we ſeek to obtain any 3 
if | * thing more, conſider duly what we have; ö 
| | % We have a Houſe of Commons com- 1 
\f “ poled of 558 Members, in which number vg 
11 * are found the moſt conſiderable land- | 
1 & holders and merchants in the kingdom; 5 
1 6 the heads of the army, the navy, and the 5 
f c law; the occupiers of great offices in the I 
4 6 ſtate; together with many private indivi- I 
I! 4 duals, eminent by their knowledge, elo- be 
[I #6 quence, and activity. Now, if he coun- 1 
| « try be not ſafe in ſuch hands, in whoſe 4 
| & may it confide its intereſts ? If ſuch a num- 4 
it &« ber of {ſuch men be liable to the influence "0 
ä 4 of corrupt motives, what aſſembly of men 4 
| ll & will be ſecure from the ſame danger? Does 5 
f ö "= Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy, | F 
F vol. ii. p. 220. ; 
»< any 
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ce any new ſcheme of repreſentation promiſe 
to collect together more wiſdom, or to 
produce firmer integrity?“ 


But it may be ſaid that this ſtatement, 
enforced by this authority, is unſatisfactory, 
becauſe it overlooks the power poſſeſſed by 
the Nobility and the Crown in the original 


nomination or ſubſequent patronage of Mem- 
bers. 


The advocates for reform may exclaim 
We will grant that your reaſoning is con- 
cluſive as far as it extends. We have formed 
no chimerical plan of repreſentation ; we 
know too well the nature of man to ſup- 
poſe that a perfect ſyſtem is practicable; we 
admit, that ſuch a form as you have deſcribed 
is adequate to all the purpoſes of good go- 
vernment ; but is the Houſe of Commons 
really ſuch a repreſentation ? Does it not 
comprehend many Members who are liable 
to be influenced by the Crown and the No- 
bles? It is not ſo much of defects as of re- 
dundancies that we complain; it is not with 
the imperfection of repreſentation that we 
quarrel, but with the influence which ariſes 
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from the imperfection. Lop off the rotten 
boughs from the Britiſh oak, and we wiſh 
not to deſtroy 'the tree, or to plant another 
in its ſtead. I believe I have ſtated this ar- 
gument in its full force; I ſhould be forry 
to miſrepreſent, or to deceive. It mult be 
granted, that the influence does exiſt to a 
certain degree, and it may poſſibly be conſi- 
dered by many as an imperfection that calls 
for reform. But let us examine before we 

decide : let us not be led away by the ſound 
of a word, or the deluſion of an idea; many 
arguments may be brought to ſhew, that this 
obliquity is not poſitive evil: in adducing 
ſame of them I am ready to own my obli- 
cations to the authority I have before quoted, 
partly for the train of argument; and partly 
for the original idea. 


It was certainly never intended, that the 
Houſe of Commons alone ſhould govern the 
nation; to maintain that it was, would be 
an unconſtitutioiſal and a treaſonable doctrine; 
it was intended only, that in this Houſe the 
Miniſters of the. Crown ſhould find a proper 
controul upon their meaſures. 


But, 
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But, in ſpite of this acknowledged truth, 


it is a fact notorious to every man at all 


verſed in the hiſtory of his country, that 
the Commons, led away by the ſpirit of de- 
mocracy, at one time—with flow and filent 
ſteps at others—with rapid ſtrides advanced 
at length to an eminence of power from 
whence they overawed the Nobility, and 
threatened the exiſtence of the Monarchy 
itſelf, When the Houſe of Peers was dif- 
ſolved, and the Crown ſtruck off with the 
head that wore it, then began the reign of 
republican anarchy, which the advocates for 
revolution are labouring to revive, but which 
the ariſtocratical ſenſe of the nation at that 
period roſe indignant to ſuppreſs, and of which 
a rational poſterity have never ceaſed to de- 
precate the return. Through the ſpirit and 
temper of the times, the rights of the So- 
vercign and the Nobility were at length re- 
ſtored, but the Commons reſembled an ocean 
julled into a calm; their latent powers con- 
tinued, and have fince been amply enlarged 


through many obvious and many impercepti- 
ble channels, 


Such 


| 
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Such vaſt authority, naturally tending to 
increaſe, required a permanent balance; and 
it finds it in influence. Now, if the Con- 
ſtitution ought to be preſerved, the powers 
which would deſtroy it muſt neceſſarily be 
checked. I mean not to enter into the theo- 
retical queſtion, Whether a Parliament more 
independent of the Crown, with leſs exten- 
five powers, would have better ſecured the 
end, and preſerved the frame of govern- 
ment; but I do not ſcruple to repeat, that 
if a Houſe of Commons be poſſeſſed of powers 
to overturn the fabric of the Conſtitution, it 
ought, by ſome means or other, to be con- 
trouled in the exertion of them : influence, 
then, anſwering the purpoſe of ſuch con- 
troul, - operates conſtitutionally, and is to be 
conſidered rather as the preventative of evil 
than as evil itſelf : but influence does not de- 
ſerve condemnation, if it act partly with 
other views than thoſe of preſerving the form 
of the Conſtitution. A Miniſtry is liable to 
be oppoſed from various motives beſides an 
attachment to the public good; there are 
many factious demagogues, both in and out 
of the Houſe, ready to take advantage of the 
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credulity and admiration of the people, 
thwart the meaſures of Government, and to 


forward their own ſchemes of avarice or am- 
bition. Parties are eaſily formed, and more 
ealily led; the love of power, the 1mpa- 
tience of controul, the natural tendency to 
oppoſition, the deſire of popular applauſe, and 
many other paſſions equally ſtrong, will al- 
ways arm a formidable body againſt the ex- 
ecutive and adminiſtrative authority: if a 
Miniſter, therefore, had no ſupport but the 
wiſdom of his meaſures, the beſt of Miniſ- 
ters would frequently be oppoſed with ſuo- 
ceſs, and the ſtability of Government would 
be no more. The influence which merely 
counteracts this propenſity, which produces 
a neutrality on every propoſition, or, per- 
haps, we may ſay, at inclination to ſupport 
the ſervants of the Crown, ought not, for 
theſe reaſons, to be haſtily arraigned : it 


gives vigour to-Government, and reſtrains a 


ſpirit which is too apt to irritate and delude 
the people: but I defend iuffuence only as it 
is employed for theſe definite and uſeful pur- 
poſes; and by the influence I defend, I mean 
only, with the moral and judicious Paley, 
that of gratitude and expectation: all other 

E in- 
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influence is diſhonourable both in principle 
and practice; yet it muſt be allowed, that 

even the influence of wealth cannot be par- 
ticularly objected to Government, becauſe it 

is alike common in the county and the 

burgh, alike imputable to the friends of the 

Miniſter and the partiſans of oppoſition ; alike 

inſeparable from the eſſence of election and 
the frame of human nature: neither is it to 

| be ſuppoſed, that the individual Members, 
thus attached to the Government by grati- 
/ tude or expectation, are therefore deſtitute 

of worth, or inattentive to the well-being of 

the community ; an accurate examination of 

mankind will hinder us from drawing ſuch 

a concluſion. It 1s not, perhaps, more likely 

that the friends of Adminiſtration ſhould be 

led into meaſures hoſtile to the welfare of 

the people, than that the oppoſite ſide of the 

Houſe ſhould embrace deſigns inimical to 

| the exiſtence of the Conſtitution. 


It may, perhaps, be aſſerted with truth, 
that ſince the reign of imputed influence, no 
important queſtion has been carried in the 
Houſe of Commons, about which the minds 
of men who were qualified to judge have 

I | not 
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not been greatly divided, and on which the 
\ meaſure of Government may not have been 
defended on as apparently rational grounds 
as the doctrine of 8 


I have thus endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
preſent repreſentation is not inadequate to the 
purpoſes for which the democratic part of 
the Conftitution was /inſtituted ; and that the 
influence which 1s ebe to 1t as a flagrant 
abuſe may be defendet-as a neceſſary check 


upon overweening power. 


If it ſhould be urged, that though the 
powers of the Houſe of Commons require 
an oppoſing weight to preſerve the equili- 
brium of government, yet that this weight 
is too apt to preponderate and fink down into, 
evil, let us next inquire if this evil is not 
likely to be counteracted in practice: and to 
determine this point, it is ſufficient only to 
enumerate the difficulties with which a Mi- 
niſter has to contend, who would carry a 
meaſure manifeſtly contrary to the real inte- 
reſts of the people; he has to contend with 
the powerful voice of oppoſition, aided not 
only by the charms of eloquence, but by the 
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force of truth; he has to contend with a 
band of reſpectable ſenators, who, though 
generally attached to x al ar yet 
glory in a virtuous independence ; he has to 
contend with thoſe nominees of government 
who are poſſeſſed of virtue and integrity; 
he has to contend with the dread of im- 
peachment, which threatens to deſtroy him; 
he has to contend with the voice of a nu- 
merous body of men, who, from talents, 
\ ſenſe, and ſituation, are competent to judge 
on political ſubjects, and who, through the 
channel of a pamphlet, or the reſolutions of 
a meeting, are enabled to publiſh their opi- 
nions to the world ; he has to contend with 
the voice of the multitude, who are eaſily 
excited to join in any cry againſt their go- 
vernors; and, laſtly, he has to contend with 
his own permanent intereſt, which is not 
only connected with the happineſs of the 
— people, but is liable to be ſhaken even by 
their unfounded diflatisfaftion. If any man 
will ſtill maintain that material danger is to be 


apprehended from the power of a Miniſter 
in the Houſe of Commons, I can argue with 
him no longer on the ſubject. 
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Such a repreſentation, involving ſome im- 


perfections, with proviſions to counteract 


them, may not ſatisfy the hot-headed advo- 
cate for theoretical excellence; but I am diſ- 
poſed to think, it will ſatisfy every moderate 
and thinking man, who 1s inclined to make 
allowances for the general prevalence of evil, 


and aſpires only to inſure an actual predomi- 
nance of good. 


I come now to the conſideration of the 
other heads of complaint which are ſtated in 
the Declaration of the Society; they are 
partly involved in the ſubject I have juſt 
been examining, but they well deſerve to be 
ſeparately conſidered : theſe are, the want of 
freedom and frequency in elections. On the 
firſt of theſe points I am diſpoſed, in ſome: 
meaſure, though on different grounds, to agree 
with the Society. In the election of repre- 
ſentatives there is a great neceſſity for re- 
form; not becauſe Parliament does not ſpeak 
the ſenſe of the people as much as is practi- 
cable and neceſſary, but becauſe elections 
(as generally conducted) corrupt the morals, 
injure the health, and relax the induſtry of 
the nation. Theſe are, indeed, glaring and 
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important evils, and they are evils moſt fre- 
quent in thoſe elections which are nominally 
molt free, becauſe there is the greateſt com- 
| petition, more arts are. practiſed, and more 
votes are ſold; yet of theſe evils, from the 
pretended friends of the people, we hear but 
little; they meet with no decided diſappro- 
bation. 


To correct theſe diſorders, many guards 
and preventatives exift in our laws, which 
require only to be called forth into practice 
to produce their effect; but it is impoſſible 
that theſe alone ſhould be competent to the 
taſk of reformation; men will find means to 
elude thoſe ties which would reſtrain their 
felfiſh inclinations. Let the reform begin at 
the proper end; the freedom of election de- 
pends more on the character of the candi- 
date chan on the manner of electing; if the 
reprefentative will not corrupt, the people 
cannot be corrupted. | 


But it 1s a melancholy circumſtance, that 
the dependent ſtate of the lower order of 
freeholders and freemen, the force of cuſtom, 
the heat of competition, and the deſire of 

{uc- 
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ſucceſs, offer both to the eleQors, and the can; 
didates, a temptation to bias and be biaſſed, 


too ſtrong to be often reſiſted with energy and 


ſucceſs. This corruption is by no means to 
be confined to caſes of abſolute bribery. 
There are as many other fraudulent methods 
of obtaining votes as there are other paſſions 
in the human mind beſides the love of wealth: 
that flattery which on ſuch occaſions is uſed 
only to ſeduce; that undeſerved praiſe or 
abuſe of Miniſters which is ſo laviſhly beſtow- 
ed; thoſe falſe promiſes and profeſſions which 
are ſo liberally employed, are ſo many modes 
of corruption more dangerous from diſguiſe. 
Whoever obſerves with attention the diſorders 


in popular elections, mult trace them to their 
cauſes in the human heart. 


Yes, I will acknowledge with the Society, 
that elections are not free; but how are they 
to be rendered ſo? It is abſurd to talk of a re- 
form in Parliament as ſecuring the freedom 
of election; the evil lies beyond the reach of 
Legiſlation. To effectuate this purpoſe en- 
tirely, it is of little conſequence that you 
alter the mode of choice, you muſt improve 
the nature of man: as long as his choice is li- 


able 
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able to be influenced by any motive but reaſon, 
as a rational being, his election is not free. 
He is a ſlave to his paſſions or his intereſts, 
his hopes or his fears. The freedom of elec- 
tion depends in a very great degree on the 
morals of a nation; it reſults from the pre- 
valence of private worth, as much as the dif- 
fuſion of public ſpirit. Thoſe principles 
which tend to improve the heart, and inform 
the head of man, tend to render him indepen- 
dent. Let theſe, then, be inculcated by pre- 
cept, and enforced by example : here let the 
zeal of reformation be exerted ; its motives 
will be noble, and its ſucceſs will be glo- 
rious. 


As to the greater frequency of elections, 
the queſtion has been ſo ably canvaſſed on va- 
rious occaſions ſince the paſſing of the ſepten- 
nial bill, that the principal arguments pro and 
con are already before the public, and moſt 
men, perhaps, have made up their minds 
upon the ſubject. With regard to the bill it- 
felf, I will not pretend, in the firſt inſtance, 
to vindicate ſuch a {tretch of authority; but 
having once pafled into a law, and being now 
recognized as part of the conſtitution, the 

weight 
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weight of argument ſeems to be ſtrongly in fa- 
vour of its continuance. As a competent ac- 
quaintance with the forms and rules of the 
Houſe is highly neceſſary to the Members, 
as long practice and habit are requiſite to 
increaſe their information, and to enable them 
to deliver their ſentiments with confidence, 
and as a diſſolution of Parliament puts an end 
to the moſt important buſineſs of the nation, 
Government would loſe much and gain no- 
thing by a change in this reſpect: it would be 
rendered unſtable, unintelligent, and weak. 
While elections, on the other hand, are pro- 
ductive of ſuch flagrant and invariable evils as 
they generally excite, there is little doubt but 
the country would be more injured than be- 
nefited by the alteration. 


I have now examined thoſe pretended evils 
which are condemned by the declaration of 
the Society, and which it is the objeCt of their 
Aſſociation to remove. On the truth of the 
foregoing obſervations, and the influence 
they ſhould have on practice at the preſent 
time, I leave the wiſe and the reflecting to 
draw their own deductions. To heir deciſion 
I ſhall readily ſubmit. 154997 
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It is my next wiſh to conſider the deſired 
alterations of the reformers, both as to their 
mode and their probable conſequences. 


Had theſe gentlemen come forward with 
any ſpecific plan of pretended improvement, 
they would have met with determined oppoſi- 
tion, or decided ſupport: but from their firſt 
public proceedings, we are left only to infer, 
that they with for ſome changes in thoſe par- 
ticulars which they have ſtigmatiſed with the 
name of abuſes. The mode of change, then, 


we cannot contemplate, but we are acquaint- 


ed with the principal object of it, and we can 
therefore reaſon on its conſequences by conſi- 
dering the object as attained. 


Let us then ſuppoſe that ſuch a change has 
taken place in our repreſentation, that the 
Commons are no longer liable to be biaſſed on 
any occaſion by the influence of the Crown. 
What will be the reſult ? Influence will ſtill 
remain—an influence of a different kind, but 
more dangerous to the exiſtence of the Con- 
ſtitution, and the order of Government. 
Demagogues will infallibly ariſe among the 
repreſentatives of the people, greedy of power, 
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and fond of popular applauſe, whoſe talents, 
reſiſted by no oppoſite energy, will draw a 
majority to their fide. Such is the natural 
love of fame, the deſire of authority, the ten- 
dency to licentiouſneſs, the ſtimulus of ſelf- 
intereſt, and the readineſs to follow a leader 
of abilities, that we muſt ſuppoſe the Mem- 
bers of a popular Aſſembly to be more than 
men if they are not frequently actuated by 
many of theſe motives. Whenever a cry is 
excited in the nation for artful purpoſes, or 
ariſes from particular events, the Members of 
ſuch a Houſe of Commons will be driven 
into criminal compliances, with the caprice 
of the day. As their ambition will be con- 
fined within certain limits, they will ſeek to 
perpetuate and enlarge their own power, by 
augmenting that of their order, and they will 
endeavour to ſhew their attachment to the 
people, by thwarting the meaſures of Govern- 
ment. N | 


The Miniſters of the King then will come 
down tothe Houſe, but ny will meet there 
with determined oppoſition. They will be 
told that they are the minions of a court; the 
people will be flattered at their expence, and 
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their meaſures will be branded with every 
malicious imputation which ſelfiſn deſign, 
perſonal animoſity, or vain-glorious ambi- 
tion, can excite, The public buſineſs will of 
| courſe ſtand ſtill for a while; the King will 

be obliged to chooſe new ſervants, who may 
| be again oppoſed with ſucceſs, or drawn over 
l to the popular caule. 


| The affairs of the nation will thus gradu- 
ally fall into the hands of a junto, who wall 
| be by no means the choſen ſervants of the 
l Crown, and who may, or may not, - be fitted 
i for the taſk of legiſlation, Their meaſures 
| may conſequently be raſh, ill grounded, and 
ſubverſive of the Conſtitution : where are 
they to meet with oppoſition ? In the Houſe 
of Peers, in the negative of the Crown ; here 


they undoubtedly a But let us trace its 
effects. # 


— — —  —— . — 
———— — re_ 


The Commons, in contempt of the Miniſ- 
ter, will carry their meaſures through the 
lower Houſe. But the influence which was 
before exerted there, will now be found in 
the Lords: no connection or attachment will 
ſubſiſt between the two Houſes. On the con- 


trary, 
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trary, it is probable that a virulent animoſity 
will ariſe between them. Without ſuppoſing 
the Nobility to be idſtigated by the eſprit du 
corps, or the diſlike of innovation, it is impoſ- 
ſible but they muſt attribute many of the 
proceedings in the Commons to a defire of 
increaſing their own power, to the influence 
of a party at the expence of good Govern- 
ment, or to the popular phrenzy of the day. 
It is, therefore, impoſſible that they ſhould 
conſent to paſs them. | 

Here then is a ground of conteſt and diſa- 
greement between the two orders in the ſtate, 
which would neceflarily put a ſtop to the buſi- 
neſs of the empire, and throw the country 
into confuſion ;* and this only in the ordinary 
train of legiſlation. But ſhould the Com- 
mons, compoſed according to novel ideas of 
repreſentation, attempt to make alterations in 
the form of the Conſtitution, from the Houſe 
of Lords and from the Crown they would un- 
doubtedly meet with firm and ſtrenuous re- 
ſiſtance. What would be the probable re- 
ſult? The Commons, inflated by pride and 
popularity, adopting, perhaps, ſome of the vi- 
ſionary doctrines of the age, might call them- 

ſelves 
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felves the only legal: part of Government; and 
foiled in their attempts to govern, might be- 
gin to exert their latent powers to bow the 
Nobility and the Sovereign to tlieir will. Who 
has forgotten the time when they voted the 
Houſe of Lords uſeleſs and dangerous, and 
who will ever forget the conſequences ? The 
inſtruments of deſtruction are ſtill in their 
bands, and if wielded by a democratic ſpirit, 
what force can reſiſt the blow ? Nothing but 
the influence, for ſuch. obvious reaſons ar- 
raigned and condemned, has ſtrength enough 


to hold back the uplifted arm. Let the Com- 


mons withhold the fupplics, let them refuſe 
to paſs the mutiny act, and they either throw 
the country into anarchy, or the whole power 
of the State into their own Houſe. They may 
then have the nominal forms of a Houſe of 
Peers and a Sovereign, but the one will exiſt 
from that moment, as the tame and unreſiſt- 
ing regiſter, and the other as the ſubmiſſive 


executioner of their decrees.® 


What 


* The King will of courſe attempt to to diſſolte 
the Parliament, but the Members of ſuch a Houſe 
may oppoſe their own diffolution : and were a new 
Parliament elected in the tame manner and an the 
fame principles, it would probably be compoſed of 
nearly 
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What then will become of the Britiſh Con- 


Raute ? It will vaniſh, and a republic will 
ſtart up in its ſtead. 


Is this a deduction of fancy, or is it the 


probable effect of theoretical ſchemes? Can 


any wiſe man lay his hand on his heart, and 
ſay, that theſe conſequences are not likely 
to enſue; and can any man, unſophiſticated 
by the madneſs of the age, maintain that theſe 
conſequences would be productive of im prove- 
ment, happineſs, and peace? 


At all events, if the probability of ſuch an 
iſſue cannot be denied, it affords a deciſive 
anſwer to the Friends of the People,” who 
ſolemnly profeſs in their refolutions a fincere 
attachment to the Conſtitution, and who, by 
the voice of their moſt eloquent partiſans, 
have diſclaimed in the Houſe of Commons 
every deſign inconſiſtent with its principles. 


nearly the ſame individuals, and it would be ſtimula- 
ted to the exertion and enlargement of thoſe powers 
which it poſſeſſed, by all the motives which actuated 
the laſt, and by thoſe additional incitements whieh 
would ſpring from diſappointed pride and reſentful op- 
poſition. The dreaded effect, therefore, will be poſt- 
poned only for a ſhort time. 

The 
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The Britiſh Conſtitution, indeed, deſerves 
their unfeigned admiration : it is a Conſtitu- 
tion not to be treated with levity, or invaded 
with raſhneſs: it is a Conſtitution formed 
like the mind of a wiſe man, in which the 
nobler parts of his nature predominate ; origi- 
nally endued with certain powers, ſome of 
which were neceſſarily called forth into action 
before they were balanced by the reſt; edu- 
cated by adverſity; early adopting ſacred prin- 
ciples of conduct; gradually improved by the 

reſiſtance of evil, and the acquiſition of good; 
inſenſibly meliorated by experience and appli- 
cation; ſtruggling at different times with the 
tyranny of oppoſite paſſions; careful to avoid 
extremes; ſenſible of the uſe as well as the 
danger of habit; ſubmiſſive to the dictates of a 
Supreme Being; it attains at length to that 
ſtate of practicable excellence which renders 
it a comfort to the poſſeſſor, and a bleſſing to 
all within the ſphere of its influence. The 
republican ſyſtems, on the contrary, reſemble 
the minds of thoſe who are governed rather by 
their defires than their reaſon : their theories 
are plauſible, and calculated to attract the ge- 
nerality of mankind; they affect to follow 
nature; they abuſe reſtraint; they are led 


by 
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by the intoxicating ſounds of liberty and plea- 
ſure ; they exalt ſelf-importance; they de- 
ſpiſe experience; they are averſe to reſtrie- 
tions of religion; and they ſink into brutal 
licentiouſneſs, confuſion, and miſery. 


If theſe metaphors be appropriate, the dif- 
ference between the Britiſh Conſtitution and 
a democracy is the difference between wiſdom 
and folly, between virtue and vice. 

It remains only that we conſider the time 
at which theſe reforming propoſitions are 
brought forward; a part of the ſubje& to 
which the Society profeſs to have paid the 
greateſt attention, before they determine in 


the affirmative. Vet, on this point, I feel 
my ſelf di ſpoſed to differ from them in the moft 


unqualified manner. 


If there be a time when reform is leaſt ne- 
ceflary, and alteration moſt dangerous, it is 
the preſent. If there be a time when a na- 
tion poſſeſſes in the hiß det degree the mate- 
rials of happineſs—when the maſs of the 
people have the greateſt reaſon to be coment 
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with their condition, and moſt likely to ſuffer 
from a change, it is the preſent. | 


Have we not a Monarch on the throne who 
really deſerves to be addreſſed as the father 
of the people? Have we not a Miniſtry in 
office, under whom the public debt has been 
diminiſhed, -and the country has riſen to an 
unexampled ſtate of power and proſperity ? 
Have we not a band of Senators, as illuſtri- 
ous for talents, humanity, and patriotiſm, as 
any period our hiſtory can boaſt ? Are not all 
the poor and helpleſs in the kingdom main- 
tained by the vaſt income of legal charity? 


Do not huſbandry and trade employ every 


arm which 1s capable of labour, and. every 
hand which is guided by ingenuity ? Are 
not the important bleſſings of inſtruction, of 
freedom, of ſecurity, effectually guaranteed to 
every individual, by the laws of the land and 
the nature of the Government? In ſhort, are 
not the Engliſh happy, or ought they not to 
be ſo? And is this a time for innovation? Is 
this a time to juſtify the murmurs of diſcon- 
tent, and the virulence of abuſe ? 


Perhaps 


TY 
Perhaps there never was a period in which 


what is ſometimes called the voice of the peo- 
ple, was more attended to than the preſent ; 


that is, there never was a period in which 


political knowledge was more widely diffuſed, 
and in which the opinions of moderate parties 
and ſenſible individuals had more influence 


on the operations of Government,“ The cry 


"_ 
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* I cannot help thinking that the late conduct of 
Adminiſtration on the Ruſſian buſineſs will prove 
the truth of this remark, though it has been often ad- 
duced as an argument that the Commons do not ſpeak 
the ſenſe of the people. It is undoubtedly a part of 
our Conſtitution that war ſhould originate with the 
Crown. It is, I confeſs, one of the moſt dangerous 
of royal prerogatives; but the Commons are well 

armed againſt it by the power of withholding the ſup- 
plies. Now, furely, if the regal prerogative be ac- 
knowledged, all that can be expected by the people, 
is, that Government ſhould not perſiſt in a war which 
is contrary to the enlightened ſenſe and permanent in- 
tereſts of the nation. The armament commenced on a 
principle which was once the darling object of an Eng- 
liſhman; the preſervation of the balance of power, the 
degradation of undue aggrandizement. It is too much 
to ſay that the majorities were corrupt, who, on this 
once popular principle conſented to the preparations for 
a war which the Crown had a right to commence. But 
the ideas of the Engliſh have undergone a rapid 
change, perhaps for the better, The love of glory and 
continental influence have given way to the love of 
wealth, and the love of eaſe. As ſoon as theſe ideas 


were generally expreiled, or rather as ſoon as a vio- 


lent oppoſition was excited- againſt the war, it was 
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for reform is by no means a certain proof of 
its neceſſity ; it may be raiſed, either for in- 
tereſted purpoſes, or from miſtaken motives, 
by a ſmall party in the State, while the ma- 
jority of the nation are content with their con- 
dition; and this I ſincerely believe to be the 
caſe at preſent. I am ſorry likewiſe to add, 
and experience I think will confirm the ob- 
ſervation, that men generally act like cowards 
on theſe occaſions : they give importance to 
objects which are far from being formidable, 
and then boaſt of their proweſs in venturing 
ro\attack them; they magnify evils which 
exiſt no longer: they talk the loudeſt when 
there is little danger, and fight the boldeſt 
when they cope with ſhadows. 


We do not live in an age when it is neceſ- 
ſary to wage war with tyranny; to extort 
compliances, and to extend powers, in order 
to counterbalance deſpotic authority. In for- 
mer times, and for theſe purpoſes, ſuch a 
conduct might be juſtified. But we live in 
an age when theſe purpoſes have been attain- 


abandoned, and the object of the armament in ſome 


meaſure relinquiſhed, Where is the conſtitutional 
ground of complaint? 
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ed, and when there is a tendency to the op- 
polite extreme; when we have more to dread 
from licentiouſneſs than deſpotiſm ; when 
the powers of the Crown are diminiſhed, 
while thoſe of the Commons remain in full 
force. Here then is the danger to the Con- 
ſtitution: what was formerly its defence may 
be employed for its deſtruction: what were 
intended only as ſalutary checks may become 
in their turns deſpotic powers. 


We live in an age when the authority of 
Government is ſo little dreaded, that the 
Crown, and the perſon of the King, are 
abuſed with a wantonneſs and impunity, at 
which virtue bluſhes from ſhame, and loyalty 
from indignation. We live in an age in which 
the Conſtitution we have ſo long valued is 
not only vilified and abuſed, but we are told 
viith equal effrontery and folly, that we have 
no Conſtitution, becauſe it has grown up into 
its preſent form, and was not founded at once 
upon a popular convention. We live in an 
age when all ſubordination, and all diſtinc- 
tons of rank and honour are laughed at, and 
when theories ſuited only to ideal beings, are 
promulgated as ſyſtems of government for 
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mankind. We live in an age when theſe 
doctrines are embraced with ſpirit, and pro- 
pagated with zeal ; when pulpits, clabs, and 
{eminaries of education, are converted into 
thrones of ſedition, divans of conſpiracy, and 
nurſeries of rebellion : when infamous li- 
bels are daily ifluing from the preſs, in 
which the ſacred names of liberty and virtue 
are profaned to cover the molt infolent and 
unmerited abuſe : when literary journals are 
become the vehicles of democratic enthu- 
ſiaſm; when the fountains of criticiſm are 
polluted, and their currents diverted to pot- 
ton the minds of the ignorant and the unwa- 
ry—to overwhelm the labouts of every friend 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment, and to break 
down the barriers of order, loyalty, and obe- 
dience. 

In ſuch an age, the intentions of the Soci- 
ety may be good, but they cannot be wiſe. 
Whatcver has a tendency in the ſlighteſt de- 
gree to countenance democratic opinions, or 
to facilitate rebellious attempts, ought, more 
particularly at the preſent ſeaſon, to be firm- 
ly reſiſted by every friend to the mixed go- 
vernment of his country. It is not, per- 


haps, 
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haps, too much to aflert, after the foregoing 


examination, that the views of the Society, 


as far as we can infer them from their origt- 
nal proceedings, are erroneous in theory, 


dangerous in practice, and unſuitable in 
time. 


From that ariſtocracy to which a nation 
ought to look up with reſpect from an ariſ- 
tocracy, not merely of rank, but of honour, 
of property, of information, of ability, of 
worth, do the lovers of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion expect its defence and preſervation. To 
ariſtocracy are the people of England indebt- 
ed for that liberty which they fondly cheriſh, 
and ariſtocracy alone can prevent its dange- 
rous exceſs. This much-injured and much- 
inſulted order 1s deſtined to be the ſaviour of 
the ſtate, It is the happy medium between 
deſpotiſm and anarchy. It wreſted the char- 
ter of freedom from the graſp of a tyrant, 
and it will guard the ſceptre of authority in 
the hands of a conſtitutional King. 


From ſuch an ariſtocracy we may expect a 
ſtrenuous oppoſition to the meaſures of the 
reforming Society. When a hoſt is advan- 
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cing to the attack, we muſt ſtop the progreſs 
of thoſe who would act as the pioneers of their 
camp. When a fortreſs is beſieged, it is ne- 
ceſſary to guard the ramparts. If the out- 
works of the conſtitution are thrown down, 
it may be difficult to defend the citadel. 


J would by no means inſinuate, that all 
f h 
the adverſaries of our preſent Government 
are inſtigated by corrupt motives. God for- 


bid that I ſhould reaſon ſo weakly, or fo 


harſhly judge! Great allowances allo are to 
be made for the prejudices of education, the 
habit of fentiment, the natural enthufiaſm 
for hberty, the triumph excited by a neigh- 
bouring revolution, and the reſentment of 
diſappointed ambition at home. But while 


he eſteems or excuſes many of the individuals, 
ut is highly neceſſary for every good ſubject 


to guard againft the party. Their doctrines 
are before the World, and their wiſhes and 
defigns have been prematurely diſcloſed. It 
is incumbent on every Engliſhman to with- 
ſtand their progreſs, who would not with to 
fee tümults and commotions excited through 
the country, and the deluded people {uttering 
for their crimes; or to les the preſent day of 
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civilization, learning, and religion, decline 
into the night of barbariſm, ignorance, and 
impiety. 


The Members of the Society have arro- 
gated to themſelves a title which they do not 
excluſively deſerve. The real Friend of 
* 7he People“ will be found among the ſup- 
porters of eſtabliſhed government ; and he, 
I am convinced, beſt deſerves this reſpectable 
appellation, who in the circle of action 
which Providence has drawn around him, 
labours to the utmoſt of his abilities, rather 
to promote the happineſs of the people, than 

to flatter their paſſions and/to augment their 
power. 
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LETTER II. 


DEAR SIR, | : 6211-00 
TAE following eſſay, to which I have now 
given the form of a leiter addreſſed to you, 
was written more than a year ago. It was 
undertaken as a ſelf-· appointed exerciſe on po- 
litics, when the new theories of government 
firſt iſſued from the box of a modern Pan- 


dora. 


Many of the remarks it contains have, 
doubtleſs, been more forcibly advanced, and 
more ably ſupported in publications which 
were not in exiſtence when this eſſay was 
written. But as the author thinks he has 

1 1 


Cine ve yn 


haken up the ſubje& on different grounds, 


and, pcrhaps, treated it in a different manner; 


4 


from moſt of the writers on the ſame fide of 


the queſtion, he conſiders himſelf as juſtified. 


in publiſhing it at a time when the cauſe of 
truth and order requires the co-operation 
even of the feebleſt aid. 


In his former letter the author ſheltered 


himſelf, in ſome meaſure, behind the ram- 


parts of authority; in this he has ventured 
out into the field: yet he wiſhes not ſo 
much to attack as to defend; to conquer as 
to convince. 


There are; probably, many well meaning 


perſons who imagine that thoſe who are held 
up to their notice as luminaries of the age, 


are right in the opinions they ſo boldly main- 


tain on the nature of government; who yet, 


from motives of expediency, or from a ſenſe 
of duty, yield a ready obedience to that con- 


ſtitution under which they live. To ſuch 
good ſubjects and good men I would ſubmit 
the following obſervations. If authority ori 
the one hand, and duty on the other, be left 
out of the queſtion, they may yet be found 
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more conſiſtent with the principles of the 


Britiſh Conſtitution than with any fanciful 


diagram or theoretical ſcheme, which affects 


to be founded on the Rights of Man. 


N 


I HAVE always been inſtructed ſince I 


was able to learn, and have always thought 
ſince I was capable of reaſoning, that all ex- 


tremes were to be avoided by the lover of 
truth: that they always preſented to our 


view, evils oppoſite, indeed, in nature, but 
ſimilar in degree; and that the arguments of 


philoſophers and divines in all ages in favour 


of the golden mean, were neither fallacious 
nor abſurd. k 


I have always conceived that abſolute mo- 
narchy and democracy were two extremes in 
government; the one tending to tyranny, the 


other to licentiouſneſs, and that virtue, wiſ- 


dom, truth, and happineſs, lay in the mean 


between then. 


have 
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1 have always imagined, that by the ſkil- 


full admixture of three different powers, the 
Britiſh Conſtitution had arrived much nearer 


practical perfection, than any other form of 
government, | 


I have always entertained ſome veneration 
for the opinions of my anceſtors, and the 
maxims of preceding ages. I have always 
confidered thoſe doctrines as ſuſpicious which 
flatter the licentious propenſities of the mul- 
titude, and which are readily embraced by 
the riotous, the ignorant, and the profligate. 

. 


But the aſſertors of the pretended Rights 


of Man fhock all theſe prepoſſeſſions of the 


mind. They trample upon thoſe forms 
which time and reflection have rendered ve- 
nerable: they laugh at thoſe opinions which 
wiſdom and experience have ſanCtioned : 
they abuſe all controul as tyranny, and ſtig- 
matize all ſubordination as meanneſs. 


Can ſuch doctrines be true? God and rea- 
fon forbid ! Let not their affected plainneſs 
be conſidered as the garb of truth. The grofs 

con- 
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conceptions of the vulgar are as diſtant from 
wiſdom, as the refined ideas of the fanciful. 


But I wiſh not to prejudge ; on the con- 
trary, it is my deſire to examine, by ſome 
teſt, the truth or fallacy of thoſe maxims on 
government, which are adopted as the foun- 
dation of their moral ſyſtems by the pretend- 
ed reformers of the world. Unleſs thoſe max- 
ims are erroneous, the conſequences deduced 
from them cannot be wrong. 
| * 

For this purpoſe I ſhall endeavour to trace 
the ſubject to its fountain-head, without ta- 
king theſe officious politicians for my guides, 
and when I have diſcovered its ſource, and ac- 
companied its progreſs, I ſhall leave it to the 
world to determine whether the currents of 
new opinions ate derived from a pure ſpring, 
or run in a proper direction. 


The ſcience of politics is in a great degree 

a practical one. It includes a multitude of 
complex and mutable ſubje&s. It depends 
on the union and the balance of a 'variety of 
intereſts, and changes its operations as any 
one of thoſe intereſts appears to preponderate ; 
I but 
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but every wiſe ſcheme of politics muſt be 


founded on ſome certain general principles, 
and to aſcertain thoſe principles ought to be 


the firſt ſtatly of the ſtateſman. 


I feel no reluctance to an inquiry of this 
nature. It is impoſſible to reaſon on any 
facts, or to draw any concluſions, without a 
recurrence to fundamental truths. No eſta- 
bliſhment can be ſupported, no reformation 


can be juſtified, but from its conſiſtency 
with them. That ſyſtem cannot be defended 


which will not bear to be diſcuſſed. 


The evils which have been attributed by 
ſome writers to abſtract diſquiſitions, ought, 


in my opinion, only to be charged on their 
improper conduct and application. An ab- 


ſtract propoſition is a general truth. It is a 

deduction of reaſon from a comprehenſive 
view of a ſubject, with all its attributes and 
accidents involved. It muſt exiſt indepen- 
dent of all poſſible varieties in the object of 


its examination. It is incapable of change, 


but with the nature of that object. Thus 


general, perfect, and immutable, it becomes 
| in 
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in each particular caſe, the ground of our 
reaſoning, and the baſis of our reſolutions. 


In developing the principles of good go- 
vernment, we muſt define its nature, its 
ſpring, and its object, in order to aſcertain 
thoſe permament powers which it ought to 
poſſeſs. And in reaſoning on eſtabliſned 
ſyſtems we may ſafely refer for direction to 
thoſe elementary truths, which, (in all the 
windings and the darkneſs of an intricate 
ſubject, perplexed by the different origins, 
intereſts, and plans of exiſting governments, 
and the various cuſtoms, inclinations, and 
diſtinctions of man,) will ſtill afford a clue 
to unravel our difficulties, and a light to di- 
rect our reſearch. | 


Government, then, in a good and general 
ſenſe, is the proper regulation of man in civil 
lociety :—its object is the happineſs of that 
ſociety :—its ſpring the wants of the indivi- 
duals who compoſe it. But before we can 
diſcover the beſt form of government, the 
means by which it muſt attain its end, and 
the manner in which it ſhould be actuated 
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by its ſpring, we muſt firſt conſider the na- 
ture of the being to be governed. 


a. 


Man is a rational and a religious being. But 
though reaſon and religion are his diſtinctions, 
they are not his motives, his incentives. 
He is ſubject to a variety of paſſions as well 
as appetites, which through every ſtage of 
life actuate his conduct, and define his cha- 
racter. To dilate upon this ſubject would 
be only to echo the ſermons of the preacher, 
the ſatires of the poet, and the declamations 
of the moraliſt. It is ſufficient to my argu- 
ment that the ſermon, the ſatire, and the de- 


clamation, would prove the truth of the re- 
mark. 


Pa ſſions are the ſprings of human action. 
They excite the hopes, animate the endea- 
vours, and encourage the perſeverance of 
man. Without them a human creature 
would be an inactive and a negative being, 
incapable of virtue or vice. But to enſure 
the happineſs of the individual and of ſociety, 
the paſſions of man muſt be ſubject to con- 
troul. Reaſon is given to diſcern their pro- 
per object, and to prevent their exceſſes. In 
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the hour of deliberation it may frequently be 
a juſt and unbiaſſed judge, but in the moment 
of action, it is commonly a weak and inef- 
fectual opponent. With the generality of 
men it is too often degraded from the maſter 
into the ſlave of their inclinations. Religion 
is the only certain controuler of human paſ- 
fions ;—it is the only due balance of their 
weight; — the only power which can coun- 
teract their influence. But even this exalted 
ſentiment does not deſtroy them; it only re- 
gulates, and reſtrains, and directs them to 
higher objects, and to nobler ends. Reaſon 
and religion united have their full effect on 
ſome minds, and ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
other reſtraints; but on the majority of man- 


kind, they have no certain influence, no con- 
ſtant operation. 


. The advocates for popular government 
have more lofty ideas of humanity. Con- 
templating man ſolely as a rational being, 
they conſider him as fully capable of ſelf- re- 
gulation, and, therefore, argue that he ought 
not to- be controuled by exterior power. But 
if their baſis be unſound, the ſplendid theo- 


ries 


l 
ries which are built upon it muſt tumble into 


the duſt. 


A good government will have reſpect to 
every principle in the nature of man. It 
will conſider his paſſions as the general ſprings 
of his conduct. It will, therefore, allow them 
a certain ſcope, and provide proper objects for 
their gratification, but at the ſame time it will 
render their gratification ſubſervient to the in- 
tereſts of the community. In its regulations 
it will conſult the dictates of reaſon, and in 
its ſanctions the authority of religion. It 
will then be natural, and wife, and good. * 
will not depend on the wills of the multitude 
any more than on the will of an individual. 


For if its end would be defeated in the one 


caſe, its nature would be deſtroyed in the 
other. In both it would be rendered ſubor- 
dinate to the paſſions of men. 

Government, therefore, ſhould not only 
regard, in ſome meaſure, thoſe permanent 
properties in which all men agree, but it 
ſhould be adapted likewiſe to thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhing qualities in which they differ. 
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It is the faſhionably tenet of the preſent 
day, chat all men are equal, that᷑ they all poſſeſs 
the ſame rights, and ought all to enjoy the 
ſame advantages. Thoſe who entertain this 
opinion of mankind ; thoſe who believe them 
equal by nature, and under the direction of 
reaſon, are juſtified in conſidering a pure de- 
mocracy as the only defenſible form of go- 
vernment. But though a tenet of this kind, 
under the: ſpecious appearance of equity, has 
become the favourite doctrine of the age, I 
can by no means ſubſeribe to its truth. In 
what ſenſe can itebe aſſerted that all men are 
equal? The moſt zealous republican will al- 
low, that in no civilized ſtate on the face of 
the globe, whatever 1 its form of government 
may be, this equality does actually ſubſiſt. 
But abſtracting as much as poſſible from arti- 
ficial diſtinctions, and conſidering the human 
race in their moſt uncivilized, and what is 
generally called their natural, ſtate; with 
what ſemblance of propriety can it be affirm- 
ed, that they are equal? Are they equal in 
ſtrength, in beauty, in ſtature, in health, in 
wildom, 1a virtue? All theſe are the quali- 
ties of men, but they are qualities which all 
men do not poſſeſs in equal degree. Strength 
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of body and ftrength of mind are the great- 
eſt bleſſings of humanity ; but of theſe there 
are innumerable modifications from the moſt 
exalted ſtate of power and wiſdom, .dowh to 
the mere negation of. corporeal and' fnental 
debility. It would be pyerile to maintain that 
men are born equal, becauſe they come into 
the world in a fimilar ſtate of imbecility. I 
grant that at the moment of birth the diſtinc- 
tions of mankind are not fo obvious, neither 
do they prevail in fo great a degree, but the 
ſeeds of thofe diſtinctions exiſt even at that 
period, and if all the powers of man cannot 
prevent the infant race from becoming un- 
equal, as it advances to maturity, it is ſcarce- 
Jy faw to aſſert, that men are equal by na- 
ture, becauſe at the moment of their birth 
they approach nearer to equality than at any 
future period. 


F confefs, it appears to me as eafy to prove 
that mankind are born perfectly alike in fea- 
tures and in colour, as that they are born 
perfectly equal in any ſenſe in which that 
term is generally underſtood. 


It 
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It has lately been aſſerted, that though men 
differ in other reſpects, they are ſtill equal in 
political importance. It is much eaſier to ad- 
vance ſuch an opinion than to explain it. 
From whence do they derive this equality of 
political importance? From God or man? 
Not from God, for he has given to men un- 
equal powers ; not from man, for trom the 
creation of the world down to the preſent 4/- 
luminated age, men have always felt and acted 
on the ſenſe of * 


In a ſtate of barbariſm, the qualifications 
of the body are the great ſources of diſtinc- 
tion. Theſe will enable the poſſeſſor to ac- 
quire an aſcendency over his fellow- creatures, 
and to attain peculiar advantages for himſelf. 
In a ſtate of civilization, the talents of the 
mind will enſure ſuperiority, and produce - 
eflential differences. between man and man. 
But whether in a barbarous or a poliſhed ſtate, 
the inequality of mankind. is alike founded 
in nature, and alike obvious to o impartial 1 in- 
veſtigation. 

To this inequality, however primarily oc- 
caſioned, muſt the frame of government be 
adapted. To the intention of Providence it 

| K 1 
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muſt ſubmit. As well might the politician 


endeavour to change the ſkin of the Ethio- 
- plan, or the ſpots of the leopard, as to aboliſh 
the diſtinctions which nature and accident 
are perpetually producing in the human race. 
In the earlieſt ſtages of civil ſociety, ſuperior 
courage and proweſs eſtabliſhed dominion, and 
attained honours and rewards. In its more ad- 


vanced periods, ſuperior talents and induſtry ac» 


quire the largeſt portions of wealth—wealth 


once acquired produces leiſure—leiſure gives 
birth to the acquiſition of knowledge, and 
knowledge leads it poſſeſſor to dignity and 
power. Moſt of theſe advantages will neceſſa- 
rily be tranſmitted to poſterity without the de- 
mand of additional labour or continued exertion. 


This is the natural progreſs of the human facul- 
ties. If government cannot annihilate this ten- 


dency,jit ought not to countera@ its effects. It 
cannot deſtroy the right which man poſſeſſes 
to make uſe of the advantages which God 
has given him, without deſtroying the nature 
of man. It cannot produce apparent equality 
without real injuſtice, - without relaxing the 
nerves of induſtry, and breaking the ſpring 


of occupation. Wealth, and the attainments 
to which it gives birth, are the ſecurity of all 


civilized ſtates ;- but who would labour to ac- 
| 1 - ; quire 
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quire wealth under that government, which 
in its zeal to preſerve the equality of man- 
kind, throws back the property thus acquired 
into a common fund, and divides the advan- 
tages which only ſome of its members were 
capable or deſirous of attaining, amongſt thoſe 
who were not ſo well qualified, or ſo ſtrongly 
diſpoſed to labour ? 

It is undoubtedly rational, and wiſe, and 
juſt, that all men ſhould be equally ſecure in 
what they poſleſs; and equally free ta enjoy 
what they can attain. But this equal 1 inequa- 
lity (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) i is a 
civil not a natural right; for in a ſtate of na- 
ture the rights of ſuperior ſtrength would ne- 
ver ſuffer the weak to enjoy even the ſhadow 
of ſecurity, 

A good N will not make arbitrary 
diſtinctions among mankind, nor will it over- 
look, negle&, or abohith, the diſtinctions 
which Heaven has made. If government be 
conformed to the nature of man, it will nei- 
ther place its ſcepter in the hands of a deſpot, 
nor conſign it to the grafp of a multitude. 
Leaving che avenues to ſuperiority open to 
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the great body of the people, it will make that 
ſuperiority which ſome only can attain, the 
ground work of its ſyſtem of regulation. It 
will give ſecurity to property, that its poſſeſ- 


ſors may be intereſted in the welfare of the 


ſtate: to reflective wiſdom and experience, 
the immediate reſult of ſtudy and practice, 
and the ultimate conſequence of a competent 
fortune, and an exemption from corporeal 
employments, it will aſſign the chief taſk of 
legiſlation, and the principal functions of ju- 
riſprudence: on approved integrity in office, 
on exalted talents in civil or military occupa- 
tions, on characters of weight and influence 
in the country, either from the hereditary de- 
ſcent of large property, or the native poſſeſ- 
ſion of high ability and acknowledged worth, 
it will confer titles and honours : and it will 
expect in return a cautious deliberation in le- 
giſlative and judicial affairs, the ſupport of 
government, and the reſiſtance of popular li- 
centiouſneſs. It will inveſt its executive 
power with dignity and ſtrength, while it 
ſecures it from being the inſtrument of injuſ- 
tice, or the object of competition. And it 
will overrule and balance theſe diſtinctions by 
the authority of religion, which can alone 


humble 
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1 
humble the lofty, and conſole the low, abate 
the pride of ſuperiority, and dignify the hu- 
mility of ſubmiſſion. Subject to this con- 
troul, the diſproportionate advantages, which 
are the fruits of diſproportionate endowments, 
will beſt promote that induſtry and ſubordi- 


nation which are n to the welfare of 
2 | 


In ſuch a ſtate, man is not. drugged with 
the anodyne of equality ; he is rouſed by the 
ſtimulant of diſtinction. He exerts all his 
faculties. He finds their exertion ſanctioned 
and rewarded. He loves his county; and 
he adorns it. 

A government conducted on theſe prin- 
ciples, will naturally be compoſed of the ſe- 
veral orders of a monarchy, a nobility, a ſe- 
nate, a magiſtracy, and a church. The 
power of theſe ſeveral orders the combi- 
nation and balance of ſome, and the inde- 
pendence of others, are ſubſequent conſide- 
rations. They muſt depend either on the 
primary form of a conſtitution, founded on 
theſe ideas, or on the different alterations 
ſuggeſted by ſagacity and experience to cor- 
| rect 
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rect the errors of original conſtruction.— On 
theſe ſubjects I mean not to enter more fully 
mto a detail. It was my intention to con- 
fine my ſelf, in this letter, entirely to elemen- 
tary truths, and could I believe that my ar- 
guments were of ſufficient importance, I 
fhould be content with having illuſtrated the 
poſition which I have endeavoured to eſta- 


 Hiſh, —that the wills of the multitude and 


the equality of mankind” are not the proper 
foundations nor correct ives of government. 


From contemplating the form of an inſti- 
ration deſtgned for the regulation of man iu 
civil ſociety, I am naturally led to confider 
the end of that regulation. And this is the 
permanent lrappinefs of the community ; by 
happmeſs, in the prefent inſtance, J certainly 
do not mean the paradiſe of fools, a ſtate of 
unmixed gratification, the object of fancy, 
purſuit, and diſappointment, but the ex- 
emption from thoſe evils, and the poſſeſſion 
of that good, which human wiſdom can 


Preſce, prevent, or procure. 


The happineſs of a ſociety muſt depend 


om the virtue, as well as the privileges, of its 


meim 
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members. Vice is incompatible with ſolid 
ſatisfaction iu the individual, and it is pro- 
ductive of certain evils to the community. 
Public (as well as private) happineſs does 
not ariſe from the indulgeuce of every deſire 
and the exertion of every. power, but from 
the conformity of wiſhes and actions to the 
dictates of eternal truth.— It is immutable in 
its nature, virtuous in its principle, and 
permanent in its duration. 


The arguers of the preſent age ſeem to 
conſider the eſtabliſhment of freedom alone 
as the proper object of government; but 
| freedom is no more than a mean for obtain- 
ing this object, and ſo far only a neceſſary 
mean, as it is conſiſtent with virtue and ſub- 
ject to regulation. 


Freedom is the ſpring of vice, as well as 
the ſource of ſatisfaction.— Reſtraint is the 
protector of virtue, as well as the deſtroyer 
of comfort. Neither freedom nor reſtraint, 
therefore, are good, but under certain limi- 
tatious; nor bad, except in their extremes. 


Abſo- 
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Abſolute freedom in an individual has a 
tendency to render him both a ſlave and a 
tyrant ; a ſlave to his inclinations, and a ty- 
rant to his fellow creatures. In a commu- 
nity it cannot exiſt ; becauſe the contention 
and oppoſition of the ſeveral members muſt 
effectually repreſs its operations, and it can- 
not be exerciſed by one without being de- 
ſtroyed in another. Freedom muſt, there- 
fore, be limited, before it can be generally 
poſſeſſed. Independent of law, the liberty 


of a tation is an empty found. . 


Without ſecurity in his perſon and pro- 
perty, without a power of acting as he pleaſes 
in every point not injurious to the welfare 
of a fellow citizen, and the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety, no man can be ſaid to enjoy the ma- 
terials of happineſs. Such a ſecurity and 
freedom it ſhould be the object of every go- 
vernment to enſure.— But in this ſenſe, and 
in every fignification in which it is con- 
nected with government, freedom cannot be 
enjoyed without public and perſonal reſtraint. 
General freedom is the effect of reſtraint in 
every individual; particular freedom is the 
conſequence of general reſtraint. 


When 


1 8. 1 


When men entered. into civil ſociety, they 
ſurrendered powers in order to obtain advan- 
tages: they ſurrendered the power of doing 

what they pleaſed with a probability of op- 

poſition, for the advantages of doing what 
was right and innocent with an exemption 
from controul: they ſurrendered to the de- 
liberative wiſdom of government the power 
of determining what was juſt and lawful, 
(conſiſtent with the general welfare of the 
community) and they ſurrendered to the 
eſtabliſhed authority of government the : 
power of enforcing the one'and ſecuring the 
other, by obliging each individual to perform 

what is juſt, and by preventing all other in- 
dividuals from interrupting him in the per- 

formance of what is lawful. It is of no im- 
portance to ſay that men never formally ſur- 

rendered powers or ſtipulated for advantages. 

While they continue to live under any go- , 

| vernment, they tacitly acknowledge its au- 
thority, and look for its protection. 


The general freedom, therefore, which 1s 
conſiſtent with virtue, and conducive to hap- 
pineſs, 1s not a natural but an artificial, free- 
dom. It does not ariſe, from the nature of 

L _— 
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man. It reſults from the powers of govern- 
ment. 'To the wiſdom and authority of this 
inſtitution we muſt look for its continuance, 
and ſupport. If government ſecures to its 
ſubjects the liberty of doing, with impunity, 
| all that a wiſe and virtuous man could wiſh 
| to do, it ſecures all the liberty which is ne- 
i ceflary to a nation. The poſſeſſion of more 
cannot be demanded without arrogance, nor 
conceded without danger. And yet che na- 
tural deſire of obtaining a more. abſolute free- 
dom, the natural love of ſelf-judgement and 
{elf-dire&ion is the frequent ſource of bick- 
ering and contention between the govern- 
ment and the people. Every man 1s per- 
fectly ſatisfied that others ſhould be deprived 
of the power of injuring himſelf, but he 
wiſhes for no reſtraint on his own inch- 
nations, that even his virtuous actions may 
be the conſequence of choice and not of au- 
thority. The deſire of independence is com- 
| mon to all'men. They unite with ardour 
| in the wiſh and ſtruggle to attain it. They 

| appear to be animated but by one ſpirit, and 
liberty becomes the watchword of the people. 
But blinded by enthuſiaſm, or actuated hy 
cunning, they too often overlook or conceal 
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from each other the neceſſity of that general 
diſcipline, from which each man is ſecretly. 
endeavouring to emancipate himſelf, 

Reflection muſt convince the unprejudiced 
that unleſs mankind were conſtantly actuated 
by virtue ;—unleſs they were totally different 
from what they are, the general attainment 
of independence muſt be ſubverſive of the 
very liberty it propoſes to increaſe. But ſelf- 
love 1s ever at war with wiſdom. 


As the only rational end of an eſtabliſhed 
government is the permanent happineſs of 
the ſociety for which it was eſtabliſhed, the 
purſuit of this end ought to be ſecure to the 
people by ſome wiſe and definite means. 
But whatever means are employed for this: 
purpoſe, the enthuſiaſtic deſire of liberty 
alone ought never to controul its operations. 
Government ſhould be perfectly diſpaſſionate 
in all its proceedings 


Non civium ar do. 
& Non oultus inftantis tyrunni, 


ſhould be its conſtant motto and its rule for 
it is bound only to reſpect the inclinations 
5 L 2 „ 
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of men in ſubſerviency to the eternal laws 
of Juſtice, ny and religion. 991 
From this inquiry into the nature and end 
of government, I think we may diſcover, 
that, though the wills of the multitude are 
not the proper baſis of its frame, nor the beſt 
conductors of its execution, yet the real 
wants and rational wiſhes of man ought to 
be its conſtant᷑ guide and actuating s principle. 
Man is a gregarious animal. His ſuperior 
faculties and powers are only called forth 
into exertion by an intercourſe with the reſt 
of his ſpecies. A ſtate of nature, if it means 
any thing, as applied to man, muſt mean a 
ſtate of ſociety without laws ; for it is almoſt 
impoſſible to conſider men as abſtracted indi- 
viduals, living apart from each other in ſoli- 
tude and ſilence. But though men aſſociate 
in a ſtate of nature, yet they live in a 
kind of jealouſy and fear, which ſubtracts 
from the bleſſings of ſociety. In a ſtate of 


civilization, on the contrary, they combine to 


enjoy the benefit of united ſtrength and wiſ- 
dom, to be regulated by laws, to obtain ad- 
vantages, to reliéve their wants, and to ſe- 

cure 


LW 1 

cure their poſſeſſions, As ſoon as they have 
entered into civil ſociety, as ſoon as they have 
ſubmitted to be controuled, their rights com- 
mence. Right appears to me to be the off- 
ſpring of regulation the creature of govern- 
ment. In a natural ſtate, men were poſſeſſed 
of no rights at all. None can be called na- 
tural rights which are not poſſeſſed in a ſtate 
of nature; and where the rules of juſtice are 
not eſtabliſhed, where the ſtrong can enforce 
obedience, and the weak muſt yield to op- 
preſſion, what become of the Rights of Man? 
They exiſt in no certain or tangible form. 
They are ſhadows only which flit before the 
eyes of the ſpeculatiſt, but vanith at the dawn 
of examination. Were we to conſider right 
and power as ſynonimous, we ſhould loſe 
ſight of juſtice and equity at once; and it 
would ſtill be abſurd to talk of the rights of 
men as equal, when their powers were en- 
joyed in different degrees, or to conſider them 
as general, when they were frequently poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſome at the expence of others. 


It was a ſenſe of the inſufficiency of their 
natural abilities to prevent evils and to attain 
ſecurity ; it was a ſenſe of weakneſs, and not 

a con- 
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a conviction of power, which drove men to 
feek an aſylum under the protection of go» 
vernment : under this protection their natural 
powers are relinquiſhed, and their civib rights 
begin; they have then a right to enjoy the 
good for the attainment of which they en- 
tered into ſociety. Fer the conceſſion of 
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1 for the exertions of labour, and ingenuity, 
and wiſdom, they have a right to all the ad- 
i 


vantages which government can beſtow and 

inſure; they have a right to thoſe acquiſitions 
which their talents will enable them to at- 

.tain ; they have a right to protection and ſes 
curity, to inſtruction and relief; to the regu- 

lation which may promote virtue, prevent 
oppreſſion, and eſtabliſh peace. Theſe are the 

rights of men in civil ſociety, becauſe they 

are the reſult of a compact, either expreſſed 

or imphed, between the people and the powers 

of government; but they are only rights ſo 

long as the condition of the compact is ob- 

ſerved. Government, on the other hand, has 

an equal right to ſubmiſſion and obedience 
0 from the people, and to the exertions of in- 
| duſtry and wiſdom in its favour: the rights 
of the governor and the governed are ever 
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reciprocal : the rights of the one are the du- 
ties of the other, aud which-ever fide fails 
in its duty, by that failure annihilates its 
rights. 8 N | 


As the people, conſcious of their inability 
to relieve their own wants, and obtain their 
own withes, ſurrendered their powers of 
judging and acting for themſelves into the 
hands of government, government has a per- 
manent right to the poſſeſſion of theſe powers, 
in order to promote the ends for which they 
were conceded. But as government is inveſted 
with authority ſolely for the benefit of the 
people, the people have an equal right to in- 
ſiſt, that the end of its inſtitution be impli- 
citly purſued. 


This is the true ground of popular-power, 
and this is its determinate object; government 
may, undoubtedly, be perverted from its ori- 
ginal deſign; it may negle& the intereſts 
which it ſhould exiſt only to ſecure : unleſs 
it hears the complaints, receives the petitions, 
and 1s acquainted with the wants of the peo- 
ple, it cannot be invariably directed to the 
promotion of their happineſs. 
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If government, therefore, to inſure the ex- 
ecution of its purpoſes, muſt poſſeſs an im- 
mediate controul over the people, the people, 
to prevent an improper exerciſe of its au- 
thority, muſt poſſeſs a correlative influence 
on government. 


| 


Theſe powers would naturally deſtroy each 
other, if they were not balanced in the niceſt 
equipoiſe: the conſtitution in which they are 
thus balanced deſerves to be a pattern to the 
world. 


The popular influence to which I have al- 


luded, muſt be attained by repreſentation, by 


inquiry, by remonſtrance, by the legal pu- 
niſhment of corrupt reſponſible agents; it 
muſt be ſupported by the permanent eſta- 
bliſhment of laws, which may give ſecurity 


in poſſeſſion, freedom in action, and relief 


from injury; it muſt be aſſiſted by the gene- 


ral maintenance of religion, which proclaims 


to all who are diſtinguiſhed from their fel- 
low citizens by office or endowments, that 
they are accountable for the uſe and abuſe 
of the talents with which they entruſted. 


It 
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It · is for theſe reaſons that a public inſtitu- 


tion of religion ſhould be ſupported in every 


country, and that its authority ſhould be con- 
ſidered as the bafis of moral and political 
conduct; it is for theſe reaſons that certain 


rules of action, and boundaries of power, 


ſhould be defined by the wiſdom and expe- 
rience of the nation, and ſolemnly ratified 
and confirmed by the ſacred engagement of 
the ſovereign ; it is for theſe reaſons that the 
voiceof the people ought to be heard in every 
good conſtitution ; that their delegates, as 
connected with them, ſhould ſtate their 
wiſhes and complaints, and, as connected 
with the government, ſhould deliberate and 
decide on their propriety ; it is for theſe rea- 
ſons, that while a ſupreme power and A per- 
manent council ſhould be inſtituted to pre- 
ſerve the frame of government, and to ſe- 
cure its execution; to impoſe hazard on in- 
novation, and prudence on reform; that a 
Houſe of Commons ſhould likewiſe be eſta- 
bliſhed, to give the proper ſpring to the | 
functions of government, and confine its 
operations to their original intent, 


M Theſe 
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Theſe. appear to me, from a careful exa- 
mination of the ſubject, to be the true prin- 
ciples of government ; a nation regulated by 
theſe principles 1s free, and ought to be happy. 
Few conſtitutions, indeed, have ever been 
erected on theſe foundations, and the form 
deducible from them muſt generally be at- 
tained by long experience and multiplied im- 
provements. But, perhaps, it may be con- 
ſidered as a wile diſpenſation of Providence, 
that moſt of the eſtabliſhments in the world 
have ariſen from a different ſource ; firſt, 
becauſe the natural weakneſs of man renders 


it almoſt impoſſible for the united wiſdom of 


a nation to create a perfect conſtitution for 
itſelf; to obtain every theoretical advantage 
without producing many inevitable evils: and, 
ſecondly, becauſe the power and permanency 
which are neceflary to a government are 
much better ſecured by an arbitrary origin 
than by a popular convention. The power 
which has been granted muſt have been firſt 
poſſeſſed; and ſuch is the faſcination of power, 


that when it has once been enjoyed, it is liable 
to be revoked. 


Where 
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Where a conſtitution, then, has gradually 
riſen to a ſtate conformable to theſe princi- 
ples, it is the firſt duty of the ſtateſman to 
defend it againſt open hoſtility, raſh altera- 
rations; and ſecret attacks ; ſome imperfec- 
tions it muſt neceſſarily have, or it would 
be more than human; but a true patriot and 
a good man will rather be diſpoſed to live 
at peace, to rejoice and be grateful under the 
protection of ſuch a government, than to 
magnify its defects, and expoſe its errors to 
the world ; he will be thankful for the ſhelter 
of the oak, though ſome drops from an in- 
clement ſæy may penetrate its foliage ; he 
will revere its grandeur and admire its beauty, 
though ſome few withered boughs may be 

intermingled with its vigorous branches. | 
Where the evils of * government, on the 
other hand, preponderate, and a high degree 
of good is not to be expected ot its pre- 
ar form, it is the ſtateſman's duty to alter 
and amend it. But, however commendable 
it may be to alter what is corrupt, and to 
amend what is imperfect, the alteration and 
3 muſt be conducted on other 
M 2 prin- 
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principles than the all-ſufficient reaſon, the 


original equality, the abſolute freedom, and 
the natural rights of man. 


I riſe from this reſearch with greater ve- 


neration than ever for the Britiſh Conſti- 


tution. In aſcertaining the proper foundations 
of Government, its (yiſtera has ſuggeſted both 
the rule and the example. It would be un- 
neceſſary to enter into a detail of its different 
powers and inſtitutions 3 it is ſufficient to 


the obje& of this preſent Letter to have ex- 


amined its outline under the contemplation 
of abſtracted principles. 


9 


When I reflect on this wonderful Conſti- 
tution, on a Conſtitution which has incor- 
porated into its frame the only three forms 
of government which were ever acknow- 
ledged as legitimate by the ſages of anti- 
quity; which has adopted and balanced thoſe 
different energies. of action, which are neceſ- 


ſary in moderation, but dangerous in ex- 


treme: when I reflect on the wiſdom and ex- 
perience it has attained, like individuals, from 


the ſucceſſion of Furs and the ſteadineſs of 


ap- 
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application; on the fiery ordeals it has paſſed; 
on the numerous failures it has ſurmounted, 
and the ſucceſſive | improvements it has 
adopted, till it roſe at length to be the ob- 
ject of envy and the model of imitation to 
the world, in ſpite of the faſhionable tenets 
of the age and the daring ſpirit of revolu- 
tion, while it continues as effectually as it 
has hitherto done, to promote the happineſs 
and inſure the proſperity of the nation, from 
the ardent impulſe of my heart, and the 
firm conviction of my underſtanding, I echo, 
with Blackſtone, the petition of Paolo, 


« Eſto perpetua !” 
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Copper-plates, Price 10s. 6d. * 


Likewiſe a new Edition of the above Voyage in one large Vo- 
lume Quarto, Fifty-five Plates, Price 11. 118. 6d. or, with the 
Natural Hiſtory coloured, al. 128. 6d. 


Piccadilly, June 1, 1792. | 
ö Morſe's 
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ag Morſe's Geography. 


This Day is publifbed, in One large Volume Ofawvo, illuftrated with 
Maps, a new Edition, Price 8s. in Boards, or on @ Superfine | 
oe Medium, Price x05. 6d. with the Maps printed on thick 
Vellum Paper, and neatly coloured, 
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A VIEW OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 
OF THE L3 | 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
CONTAINING 


Aſtronomical Geography. — Geographical Definitions, Diſco- 
very, and General Deſcription of AMERICA and the UNIT EB 
STATES:—Of their Boundaries; Mountains; Lakes; Bays 
and Rivers; Natural Hiſtory; Productions; Population; 
Government; Agriculture; Commerce; Manutactures ; 
and Hiſtory.,—A Conciſe Account of the War, and of the 
unportant Events which have ſucceeded. 
| WITH A PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION OF 

KEenTUCxyY, The WrisTERN TERRITORY, and VERMONT, 
Of their Extent; Civil Diviſions; Chief Towns; Chmates 
Soils; Trade; Character; Conſtitutions ; Courts of Juſtice ; 
Colleges; Academies ; Religion; Iflands; Indians; Lite- 
rary and Humane Societies; Springs ; Curioſities; Hiſtories, &c. 

To WHICH Is ADDED, 

An Abridgement of the Geography of the Br1T1sn, SPA- 
NiS8;- FRENCH, and DuTca Dominions in AMERICA and 
the WesT-IND1Es. 

Alſo of EuRoPt, As1A, and AFRICA. 

BT TJTEDIDIAH MORSE. 
LONDON: PRINTED FOR JOHN STOCKDALE,PICCADILLY, 1792, 
And ſold by all the Bookſellers in Great Britain.” 

(5 In this Work is given a conciſe Account of the newly ſet- 
tied Province of Kentucky — The Rivers, Springs, Soil, Po- 
pulation, &c. 

The Reader will alſo find in the above Book, a true and plea- 
ting Hiſtory of every other Part of America; the Author 
having been aſlifted by the moſt intelligent Gentlemen in 
the different States. 

, The following Account of MORSE's GEOGRAPHY 
is extracted from DE WARWILLE's TRAVELS through 
AMERICA, | 

Perhaps no work that is not ſyſtematically falſe contains 

more errors than the Geographical Grammar publiſhed under 

the name of William Guthrie; I ſpeak only of that part which 
reſpects the United States. To thoſe who with to be informed 
an this ſubject, I would recommend Mos 's AMERICAN GEO- 

GRAPHY, ;publiſhed in America, and now reprinted for 

STOCKDALE in London. 1 Wk” 
It contains more information relative to that country than 

hy the books ever written in Europe.“ 

or other favourable accounts of Morſe's Geography, ſee the 


Analytical Review for October 1790, and the Monthly Re- 
view for 1791. Es 


